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MR. BARNARD'S "LINCOLN" ONCE MORE 

SOME PUBLIC COMMENTS 



WHEN Mr. Barnard's "Lincoln" was con- 
demned in our June number we were not 
aware that a committee of the Sulgrave 
Institution aimed to present a replica of that statue 
to the people of England to be erected in London. 
Having discovered this we made a protest in the 
August number. Since then it is rumored that this 
committee has also decided to present a replica to 
the French people to be erected in Paris. More- 
over it seems to be the intention of this committee 
to make these presents as gifts from, and in the 
name of, the American people. 

If so, this is false. Because they can never be 
given in the name of the American people until 
either Congress approves of them in their name or 
through a committee of Congress, or through the 
National Commission of Fine Arts at Washington 
appointed by Government to supervise all national 
art. Until this is done we consider it the duty 
of every American citizen to protest against the 
erection of replicas of this hideous statue for the 
reasons expressed in the June and August numbers 
of The Art World. 

It was after the issue of the August number 
that we learned of the distress of the Hon. Robert 
T. Lincoln, surviving son of the president, at 
the prospect of this statue going up, even in 
Cincinnati. Having written to him the following 
letter was received in reply : 

HILDENE 
MANCHESTER, VERMONT 

September 16, 1917. 
F. Wellington Ruckstuhl, Esq., 

Editor, The Art World, New York, N. Y. 

My dear Mr. Ruckstuhl: 

In reply to your suggestion that I should send you for 
publication a letter of protest against the erection in 
London and in Paris of the Barnard statue of my father, 
I find myself in difficulty, owing to the vigor and fulness 
of your own articles in the June and August issues of 
The Airt World. I have already expressed to you my 
deep sense of gratification that you have so earnestly dealt 
with this miserable affair, from both artistic and public 
points of view, and I can think of nothing to add in those 
regards. But, as you did not know my own personal feel- 
ing and opinion when you kindly sent me your published 
articles, and thinking that there are others who might care 
to know them, I am sending you a copy of a letter written 
by me to President Taft as soon as I heard of the London 
and Paris projects; I send also copies of letters giving 
the views of three gentlemen peculiarly able to express a 
personal opinion for reasons I indicate in notes appended to 
the copies. These you are at liberty to use as you may 
think proper. 

Renewing my thanks to you for the helpful part you 
are taking in my efforts. 

Believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Robert T. Lincoln. 



The copies of letters Mr. Lincoln referred to are 
as follows: 
No. 1 

1775 N STREET 
WASHINGTON, D. C 

March 22nd, 1917. 
My dear Mr. President: 

I am writing to ask your consideration of a matter which 
is giving me great concern and to bespeak such assistance 
as you feel able to give me. 



When I first learned through the newspapers that your 
brother, Mr. Charles P. Taft, had caused to be made a 
large statue of my father for presentation to the city of 
Cincinnati, I very naturally most gratefully appreciated 
the sentiment which moved him to do this; when, however, 
the statue was exhibited early in this winter I was deeply 
grieved by the result of the commission which Mr. Taft 
had given to Mr. Barnard. I could not understand and 
still do not understand any rational basis for such a work 
as he has produced. I have seen some of the newspaper 
publications inspired by him, one of which, printed in the 
North American of Philadelphia in November and another 
in the Literary Digest for January 6th last, attempt to 
make explanations which are anything but satisfactory, 
to me at least. He indicates, if I can understand him, 
that he scorned the use of the many existing photographs 
of President Lincoln and took as a model for his figure a 
man chosen by him for the curious artistic reasons that 
he was six feet four and one-half inches in height; was 
born on a farm fifteen miles from where Lincoln was born; 
was about forty years of age and had been splitting rails 
all his life. 

The result is a monstrous figure wnich is grotesque as a 
likeness of President Lincoln and defamatory as an effigy. 

I understand that the completed statue has gone to 
Cincinnati to be placed; as to that I have nothing more 
to say, but I am horrified to learn just now that arrange- 
ments are being made for a statue of President Lincoln 
by the same artist, and I assume of a similar character, 
to be presented for location, one in London and one in 
Paris; I understand also that these statues are to be gifts 
by Mr. Taft. I do not think*! have ever had the pleasure 
of meeting him and I am therefore venturing to beg you 
on my account to intercede with him and if possible to 
induce him to abandon this purpose if it is true that he 
has it in mind. I should of course have filial pride in 
having a good statue of my father in London and in Paris, 
of a character like the two great statues of him made by 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, and that which I have good 
reason to expect in the Lincoln Memorial, now being 
modeled by Daniel Chester French. That my father should 
be represented in those two great cities by such a work 
as that of which I am writing to you would be a cause of 
sorrow to me personally, the greatness of which I will not 
attempt to describe. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. President, 

Always sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Robert T. Lincoln, 

The Hon. William Howard Taft. 

Note that this protest was written March 22nd, 
two months before we condemned the statue in our 
June issue. 



No. 2 

8 East Sixty-third Street, 

7 May, 1917. 
Dear Mr. Lincoln: 

I have not at all forgotten my promise to write you the 
needed letter. I have been more taken up since my return 
from Washington with an effort to stop the sending of a 
triplicate of the horrible statue to Russia, the last place 
Where your father ought to be represented by such an effigy. 
I enclose a copy of a conversation between Mr. Flint and the 
gentleman who seems to represent the Friends of Russia at 
No. 70 Fifth Avenue, which I thought looked rather hopeful 
in the way of stopping it. 

You shall hear from me again in a few days, but just 
this week I am taken up every minute with the proposed 
visit of the French and British Commissions, as, unfor- 
tunately, I am acting as Chairman of the Mayor's 
Committee. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Joseph H. Choate. 

Honorable Robert T. Lincoln". 
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Mr. Choate's death occurred just one week later, 
May 14th. 

Mr. Choate was one of the audience who heard 
Mr. Lincoln in New York make his Cooper Insti- 
tute speech on February 27th, 1860, and was then 
personally introduced to him. This is within 
the period assumed by Mr. Barnard for his 
representation. 



No. 3 



Springfield, 111. 
April the 23rd, 1917 



Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, 

1775 N Street, Washington, D. C. 

My dear Mr. Lincoln: 

I have recently examined with much care a photograph 
of a statue of Abranam Lincoln by George Gray Barnard 
presented to the City of Cincinnati. 

I was well acquainted with Mr. Lincoln and have very 
vivid recollections of his personal appearance and manner 
before the Presidential Election in 1860. This statue as 
shown by the photograph, is not in accord with my recollec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln and in my opinion is not a fitting 
representation of him. The impression made by the photo- 
graph upon those here who have seen it and knew Mr. 
Lincoln is distinctly disagreeable. 

Mr. John W. Bunn of this city, than whom no one is 
better qualified to judge, has read the foregoing, and has 
also examined the photograph. He fully agrees with what I 
have said. He specially requests me to say to you that 
the statue, as shown by the photograph, does not give a 
correct idea of Mr. Lincoln as he appeared before the 
Presidential Election in 1860; that it is not pleasing to him, 
and in his opinion is not worthy of the subject. 
Yours sincerely 
(Signed) Clinton L. Conkling. 

Note. — Mr. Clinton L. Conkling is a lifelong friend of 
mine in Springfield, 111., and of nearly exactly my own age; 
he is a graduate of Yale of 1864, and is a leading lawyer 
of Springfield and a gentleman of the highest character and 
standing. 

Mr. John W. Bunn is some years older than Mr. Conkling 
and myself. He has been all his life one of the most noted 
bankers and business men of Springfield and is still con- 
ducting the business of the bank in which was my father's 
account before he became President and until his death. 
Mr. Bunn was one of my father's close friends and inti- 
mately acquainted with his personality and appearance. 

R. T. L. 



An expression of opinion was also asked from 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge and although extremely 
occupied he sent the following reply: 



UNITED STATES SENATE 



Personal. 



September 15, 1917. 



My dear Mr. Rucks tuhl : 

I have received your letter of the 14th and shall be only 
too glad if any protest of mine may be of assistance in 
preventing them from sending that horrible statue abroad. 
I do not know that I need say anything further than what 1 
said in my letter to Mr. Stewart, a copy of which I enclose, 
and which you are at perfect liberty to print in The Art 
World or elsewhere. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) H. C. Lodge. 
F. Wellington Ruckstuiil, Esq., 
2 West 45th St., New York. 

The letter from Mr. Lodge to Mr. John A. 
Stewart, Chairman of the Committee of the Sul- 
grave Institution having this matter in charge, is 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE 

September 7, 1917. 
My dear Mr. Stewart: 

I have received your letter of September 6th. I must 



decline to serve on the Committee of Presentation if the 
statue to be presented is that by Mr. Barnard. I have 
seen pictures of the statue and it seems to me inartistic 
and very bad, almost grotesque. Mr. Robert Lincoln is 
beyond measure distressed to think that such a statue of 
his father should be sent to England and France. Holding 
these views in regard to the statue I can not do anything 
to help in its presentation. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) H. C. Lodge. 
John A. Stewart, Esq., 

Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 



There are many more letters received from men 
prominent in all walks of life protesting against 
the erection of this "Lincoln" ; but since, when ask- 
ing them for an expression of opinion, we did not 
add a request for publication, they can not be given 
until permission is obtained; this will be done in 
the near future if it is necessary to render further 
aid to those who deplore the erection of these 
replicas in Europe. 

But some further correspondence may be given: 



OFFICE OF 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 



THE HEMLOCKS 

22 EDGECLIFF TERRACE 

PARK HILL 

YONKERS, N. Y. 

September 6th, 1917. 
Editor Art World 

2 West 45th Street, New York City. 

Dear Sir: 

The enclosed correspondence may be of interest to you 
and possibly to your readers. I have made the most 
effectual protest possible to me. 

Why not inaugurate a movement to present Ward's and 
Saint-Gaudens' work to England? I'll subscribe if you do. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

Yonkers, N. Y., September 6th, 1917. 
Mr. John F. Stewart 

American Peace Centenary Committee 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

My dear Sir: 

In answer to your letter of the 30th instant, I must 
regretfully decline the appointment to serve on the Com- 
mittee of Presentation. My reason for this refusal, to 
which you are certainly entitled, is my unwillingness to be 
connected in any way with the perpetuation of such a 
gross caricature of our greatest President as George Gray 
Barnard's statue. 

And when I think of the permanence of the blunder, to 
put it mildly, and the wrong idea which will be given 
England and the world by that absurd and disgraceful 
production, I wish I could do more than merely decline 
and protest. 

Ward's Washington, rather than Houdon's; and Saint- 
Gaudens's Lincoln instead of Barnard's are the statues 
that obviously belong in England. 

With thanks for your courtesy, I am 
Yours regretfully 
(Signed) Cyrus Townsend Brady. 



[from col. henry watterson] 
the courier-journal 

September 19, 1917. 
My dear Sir: 

I heartily agree with you as to the Lincoln statue and 
have on occasions said as much in the Courier- Journal. The 
matter you speak of as having sent me has not as yet 
arrived. Do me the favor to repeat it to me personally 
addressed Jeffersontown, Jefferson County, Ky. 
Sincerely, 

(Signed) Henry Watterson. 
F. W. Ruckstuiil, Esq. 
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Mr. Barnard is a very competent craftsman and 
sculptor, and, among some things that many can 
not understand, he has done others which any one 
may applaud. No doubt he worked desperately to 
make a grand statue of Lincoln, but he went astray 
in his philosophy of life and art, and he could not 
see that one can not express in one figure the great 
Lincoln, who dominated his age, and also any sort 
of democracy. He has lost himself in an aesthetic 
jungle like Rodin, his precursor, who is also a first- 
class craftsman and also went astray in his philos- 
ophy and aesthetics. Rodin, because he made the 
mistake to imagine that one can treat a nude 
figure and a portrait statue in the same way and 
make a figure more "significant" and "expressive" 
by a "deformation of the form," deformed his 
statue of Balzac into such a monster that an indig- 
nant public howled it down in the Paris Salon ; 
though he had worked long and hard, it had not 
occurred to him that — as his friend Henri Rochefort 
is said to have written him — "One can not express 
Balzac and the whole Comedie Humaine in one 
portrait statue." 

Mr. Barnard also made a mistake by attempting 
the impossible. And if he is wise he will hasten 
to change his point of view and rectify his mistake 
at once. Thus he will save himself and our country 
from the enduring ridicule that awaits his statue — 
such as the world has visited upon the "Hercules 
and Cacus" of Bandinelli — which was lampooned 
by Michelangelo as well as by the citizens of 
Florence and the artists of his day. Ha<} Mr. 
Barnard called in his friends, even a few of 
his rivals, while he still had the figure in the clay, 
one or two at least would have warned him in time. 
But he was so sure of himself that he put his 
mistake into bronze. 

However, no matter how disgraceful it may be 
to refuse to rectify a mistake, it is no crime to 
make one. For in Genesis vi, 6 we find the 
following : 

"And it repented the Lord that he had made man 
on the earth and it grieved him at his heart." 



As a final contribution to the effort being made to 
destroy the absurd notion that Lincoln was a slouch 
or a hobo, we present the reproduction of a paint- 
ing, said to have been made from life by the 
painter W. F. Travers (see page 10). This por- 
trait shows Lincoln without beard, in evening 
dress, in the fashion of the day. It shows that he 
had nothing peculiar about himself, had hands and 
feet of normal proportions to his size and as much 
elegance and grace as the ordinary tall man. It 
shows a vivacious face and above all a pleasant, 
serene and confident air as befits one who was 
accustomed to dominate the intellectual giants about 
him. Here is no lugubriousness, no slouchiness, no 
deformity, such as we find in Mr. Barnard's 
"Lincoln." It is the property of Mr. George Prince, 
formerly an official photographer at Washington 
and now of New York. It seems to us quite a good 
likeness of Lincoln and worthy of preservation. 
Moreover, it has received the following favorable 
opinions : 



UNITED STATES SEX ATE 

COMMITTEE OX FOREIGX RELATIOXS 

WASHIXGTOX, D. C. 

March 6, 1912. 
George Prince, Esq., 

Washington, D. C. 
My dear Sir: 

I have just visited your office and looked again at the 
portrait painted by W. F. Travers, of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, of Mr. Lincoln, painted during his life. I regard 
it as a very excellent likeness, and worthy to be preserved 
by somebody who will take care of it as long, as it will 
last. It now seems to be in good preservation. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) S. M. Cullom (Senator of Illinois). 
I was acquainted with Mr. Lincoln. Have examined the 
portrait and concur in statement of Senator Cullom. 

(Signed) J. G. Caxxox (Ex-Speaker). 
I concur. 

(Signed) John C. Black (General during Rebellion). 
I heartily endorse this portrait. 

(Signed) James Taxxer (of Rebellion fame). 

[LETTER FROM JAMES CREELMAX] 

New York City, February 8th, 1908. 
My clear Mr. Prince: 

I have seen the portrait of Mr. Lincoln in your establish- 
ment and consider it a dignified work of art, and quite 
unique among the portraits of the greatest of Americans. 
There is great beauty in the painting of the head and face, 
a beauty that depends upon the quality of paint, as well 
as the admirable draughtmanship. Much of my life has 
been spent in the study of pictures ana my feeling is that 
' it would be unfortunate to allow such a rare and interesting 
canvas to pass into private hands. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) James Creelmax. 
67 West 94th Street. 

A. J. DJTTEXHOEFER 

ATTORXEY AXD COUXSEL 

32 BROADWAY, XEW YORK CITY 

January 12, 1917. 
Mr. G. Prixce, 

251 West 86th St., New York. 
My dear Mr. l J rince: 

The view I had of the portrait of the Emancipator 
President in your studio yesterday filled me with intense 
interest and pleasure. Remembering as I do Mr. Lincoln 
from my intimate acquaintance with him, my opinion is 
that the portrait is more lifelike and accurate than any 
I have yet seen; it is in fact a reproduction of Mr. 
Lincoln as I knew him in life. So accurate is it that I 
think it ought to De placed in some public institution for all 
future time. 

Yours sincerely, '• 

(Signed) A. J. Dittexiioefer. 

This gentleman is the only living elector of the 
Republican Party of New York State in 1860-64. 

[letter from ward h. lamox] 

Washington, February 20th, 1888. 
George Prixce, Esq., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

I have been frequently asked to express my opinion of 
what is known as the '1 ravers painting of Abraham Lincoln. 

While I can lay no claim to special skill and accuracy in 
the matter of art criticism, yet in my judgment of the 
Travers portrait, it is the most lifelike picture that I have 
ever seen on canvas. I have examined many paintings of 
Mr. Lincoln, and in most every instance I have found that 
the artist has sacrificed accuracy for ornamentation. The 
Travers portrait presents a real likeness of the man, with 
his rugged features and irregularities of personal appear- 
ance, true to life. The fact in this portrait is remarkably 
lifelike and I venture to say that — if the face be covered 
and hidden from view, there is not a man who knew him 
intimately that would not recognize instantly the trunk and 
limbs on the canvas, as being those of Abraham Lincoln*. 
I have the honor to be. 

Your obedient servant 

(Signed) Ward H. Lamox. 




Copyright by G. Prince 

This standing portrait of Lincoln, showing him in full evening dress and painted from life in 
1S64-5, by W. R. Travers, is reproduced here to show that, when Lincoln deliberately sat for his 
likeness either to a photographer or a painter, he insisted upon being dressed in the fashion of 
his day. We trust that this portrait — added to the photographic evidence we gave in our June 
issue — will be regarded as proof positive that Lincoln really loved elegance of dress and that he 
was not in the least a downward-leveling and hobo-worshiping slouch. 

Read carefully the letter of AVard II. Lamon on page 0. 
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Copyright, G. G. Barnard 



Mr. Barxaiiiks "Lincoln" 
Note the stooped shoulders; the abnor- 
mally long neck; the shirt collar sticking up 
like a rabbit's ear; the distorted clothing; 
the enormously exaggerated hands — held 
over his stomach as if he had the colic; the 
impossible trousers; the gigantic and clod- 
hopper feet, all expressive of slouchiness 
and of an absolute contempt for the most 
rudimentary taste in dress. The whole 
making Lincoln look like a weak and worry- 
ing, woeful Willie instead of a great man 
who dominated his time. 



Men may be divided into two classes, up-raisers 
and down-pullers, hero-worshipers and hobo-wor- 
shipers. 

Because there are some photographs extant show- 
ing General Sherman in hot South Carolina in his 
shirt sleeves, looking like one of the "bummers" 
who took over his name, some think Saint-Gaudens 
should have represented him thus in his great 
equestrian statue on the Plaza in New York. Be- 
cause it was stated at the time that Jefferson Davis 
was found by his captors in woman's clothing, 
which is doubtful, should he be thus shown in 
bronze? Thirty years ago one could have seen a 
number of old hobos around certain saloons in St. 
Louis who would say: "Knowed Gen'ral Grant? 
Wal, ah guess ah did! In them days he used ter 
come in tu town wid his ole mule team, in a flannel 
shirt, wid his pants in his ole boots and wearin' only 
one gallus, an' booze-up wid us chaps for fair!" 
Why did not Simmons represent him thus in his 
marble statue in the Hall of Fame at Washington, 
instead of in the full-dress uniform of a Lieutenant- 
General that he had won the right to wear? And 
because Lincoln, while a pioneer helping to lay the 
foundations for a great state, was, like a man of 
sense, indifferent to the clothes he wore — as every- 
body else around him was — is that a reason for 
representing him in clothing suitable scarcely for 
a Sunday suit for a peddler in the Bowery? 

It is said : "No one is a hero to his valet." True — 
if the valet has the soul of a flunky. But history 
proves that many valets have worshiped their 
heroes and laid down their lives for them. 

No common-sense man wishes to see Lincoln 
stupidly idealized and represented as a demigod, 
as Canova modeled Napoleon in Milan, but we 
object, just because he was not a "dude," to have 
him shown as a woeful, wallowing Willie, mourning 
for mother and complaining of a colic — this under 
the plea of symbolizing a "meek and lowly" down- 
ward-leveling, hence disgusting and disheartening, 
because disintegrating, species of Democracy. 

The Wise know this : if Democracy is to be sym- 
bolized by our people in three Capitals of the 
world by putting up a bronze statue representing 
Lincoln as a dejected "child of the abyss" in jay- 
hawk clothing and enormous brogan shoes with 
bunions on his feet and lamenting that it has a pain 
in the stomach — Democracy will not long endure ! 

We invite all our readers who feel that our country 
will be humiliated by the erection in London and 
Paris of replicas of the bronze deformity illustrated 
on this page, to follow the lead of Mr. Robert Lincoln, 
Senator Lodge and Mr. Brady and send us brief but 
strong letters of protest for publication in our 
columns — if necessary to stop this movement. 



